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this secret, and the rest is simple.” Of some 
interest are the instances given of apparent mis¬ 
takes in building the wonderful nest, such as leav¬ 
ing no doorway. 

The third companion was a flying squirrel 
(Pteromys), which moved along the ground in a 
succession of jumps, “rather a lumbering gallop,” 
soon bringing fatigue. “The leap of the flying 
squirrel is said to be sixty to eighty yards, but 
I can safely say it is well over double that distance 
at times, as I have seen one go right across a 
valley nearer two hundred yards in extent.” “On 
approaching the tree it means to settle on, the 
head is raised and the tail lowered so that the 
parachute then acts against the wind as a brake, 
bringing it slowly against the tree. The tail, to 
some extent, acts as a rudder, but the change of 
direction is really made by a slight drawing in 
of the extended limbs, on the opposite side to 
that to which the animal wishes to turn.” Mr. 
Donald seems to have been happy with his varied 
companions, and they seem to have been happy 
with him. He tells us of his golden eagle (not, 
however, to be called Chrysaetus, which spoils the 
name), of an Isabelline bear, a bull-terrier, a rock- 
python which could lift three chairs with its tail, 
and was happy on six crows every Sunday; of 
hawks and langurs; and more besides. He ends 
with a fascinating sketch of a fox, which suggests 
that the secret of domestication has not been lost. 
This is an enjoyable book, racy, objective, and 
shrewd, and it has excellent photographic illus¬ 
trations. We like well enough some of Mr. 
Donald’s pet names for his companions, such as 
Bhaloo for the bear, and Satan for the python; 
but Juggins for the golden eagle touches us on 
the raw. 


Our Bookshelf. 

Insect Life. By C. A. Ealand. Pp. xii + 3404- 
lxxiv plates. (London: A. and C. Black, Ltd., 
1921.) 30s. net. 

In this sumptuous and profusely illustrated volume 
Mr. Ealand attempts “to provide a text-book of 
entomology, useful alike to the serious student and 
to the reader who takes up the subject as a 
hobby.” To us he appears to have fallen between 
two stools. The opening chapter on classification 
raised our suspicions when we encountered more 
than five pages of tabular classification of no pos¬ 
sible value to the “serious student,” for no hint 
is given of the basis employed, while to the reader 
with entomology as a hobby it is positively soul- 
destroying to be faced with a prodigious list of 
mere names. The second chapter, on social habits, 
colouring of insects, and economic questions, is 
more readable, provided one already possesses 
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a considerable knowledge of insect orders and 
suborders. From chap. iii. onwards, however, the 
accounts of the several orders, etc., are of no 
value to the specialist, and of but little interest to 
the amateur. Nowhere do we find, either an 
account or an illustration of the essential structure 
of an insect, or even of the mouth appendages; 
true, the serious student should know the main 
facts about these; but where will he be if his 
serious study should by misfortune begin with 
“Insect Life”? 

Many of the illustrations are beautifully 
coloured and do immense credit to the publishers; 
but the object of the author seems to have been 
to arrange a striking plate rather than to display 
the structural features of the insects. Thus in 
the coloured plates of the Coleoptera many bril¬ 
liant and beautifully coloured species are shown, 
but the majority have their legs tucked away out 
of sight beneath the body, so that the tarsal 
joints are entirely invisible, and in some cases 
the antennae are in the same plight. The figures 
(copied from Shipley’s “Zoology of the Inverte- 
brata ”) showing the emergence of the dragon¬ 
fly imago from the nymph are peculiarly unfor¬ 
tunately arranged, for, as in the original, instead 
of being placed vertically, the drawings have 
been turned round into a horizontal position, 
with the result that the dragonfly is shown emerg¬ 
ing in a position that is absolutely impossible and 
absurd. It is unfortunate that so showy a book 
contains so little of real value, 

A History of Psychology. By Prof. G. S. Brett. 

{Library of Philosophy.) Vol. ii., Mediaeval and 

Early Modern Period. Pp. 394. Vol. iii., 

Modern Psychology. Pp. 322. (London : 

George Allen and Unwin, Ltd. ; New York: 

The Macmillan Co., 1921.) 16s. net each. 

The first volume of this work was published in 
1912. Starting with an account of primitive 
animistic notions, it carried the history through 
the periods of Greek philosophy and Greek Chris¬ 
tian philosophy to St. Augustine. The two volumes 
now added deal, one with the medieval and 
early modern period to the end of the seventeenth 
century, the other with the modern period, ending 
with a final chapter on ‘ ‘ The Scope of Modern 
Psychology.” It is difficult to appreciate the 
purpose or the usefulness of a work of this kind, 
however much we may admire the devotion and 
research which have produced it. As an encyclo- 
pasdia it is of little value, for the simple reason 
that one human author cannot be encyclopaedic. 
He cannot be a first authority in regard to all 
the writers with whom he deals. Also it is mis¬ 
leading to describe animistic speculations or even 
philosophy of mind as parts of the science of 
psychology. As a matter of fact, the modern 
science of psychology has little or nothing in 
common with the theories here recorded, and owes 
nothing to them. 

A more serious criticism, however, is a nega¬ 
tive one. Information we naturally expected to 
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find and which might have made the history of 
real value is omitted. One illustration is typical. 
There is a chapter entitled “ From Fechner to 
Wundt.” If the reader should refer to it for an 
account of the psycho-physical law which has 
made Fechner’s name famous, this is what he will 
find:—“The law known as the ‘Weber- 
Fechner Law ’ has been so often described and 
discussed that we may be excused the task of re¬ 
peating its definition.” Practically all we are 
told about it is that ‘‘ volumes have been written 
on it.” 

The Bases of Agricultural Practice and Economics 
in the United Provinces, India. By Dr. 
H. Martin Leake. With a foreword by J. 
MacKenna. Pp. viii + 277. (Cambridge : W. 
Heffer and Sons, Ltd., 1921.) 15s. net. 

The author of this illuminating book has applied 
himself to the elucidation of the bases and develop¬ 
ment of agricultural practice and economics, 
showing how improvements in methods of farm¬ 
ing must necessarily be associated with the due 
recognition of economic factors if true advance 
is to be made. Although the text deals solely 
with India, the underlying principles are applic¬ 
able to agriculture the world over, and the book 
throw's fresh light upon the new problems that are 
constantly arising now that scientific principles 
and methods are being more widely applied to 
farm practice. 

Agricultural practice is essentially based on the 
relations between the soil and atmospheric condi¬ 
tions and the crops growm, and these are set forth 
factor by factor, careful distinction being made 
between those which can and those which cannot 
be controlled. Possibilities of development and im¬ 
provement are discussed with special reference to 
such points as hybridisation and selection, cultiva¬ 
tion and manuring, as adapted to Indian con¬ 
ditions. Parallel with this, the economic aspect 
is considered, particular stress being laid on the 
possibilities that lie in co-operation of various 
kinds as a factor in the encouragement of agri¬ 
cultural development. 

The book is strongly to be recommended, not 
only to those connected with Indian agriculture, 
but also to all who are interested in the progress of 
modern scientific farming, for the conditions dis¬ 
cussed are so varied that they provide scope for 
the consideration of strongly contrasted aspects of 
the subject. W. E. B. 

Groundwork of Surgery. (For First-year 

Students.) By Arthur Cooke. Pp. viii+183. 
(Cambridge: W. Pleffer and Sons, Ltd.; Lon¬ 
don : Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent, and 
Co., Ltd., 1919.) 7s. 6 d. net. 

W ritten by one who is himself a thinker, worker, 
and teacher, this book furnishes the beginner with 
an excellent introduction to the science, art, and 
craft of surgery. Most manuals are addressed 
by the expert to other experts, or at least to 
advanced students. In the present volume the 
author sets himself, very successfully, to lay the 
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foundations on which a more detailed knowledge 
may be reared. The ground which surgery covers 
is indicated, and its broad outlines are defined; 
space is given to preventive treatment and sur¬ 
gical sanitation generally; and the main surgical 
affections of the different regions of the body are 
described. The book may be cordially recom¬ 
mended. 

College Botany: Structure, Physiology, and 
Economics of Plants. By Dr. M, T. Cook. 
Pp. x + 392. (Philadelphia and London: J. B. 
Lippincott Co., 1920.) 12s. 6 d. net. 

It is said of this book by the author that it is 
“an effort to meet present conditions,” but it is 
not very clear what these conditions are. The 
book is divided into sections on morphology, 
physiology, and classification, the last including 
general descriptions of the great plant groups. 
Some of the drawings, such as Fig. 30, represent¬ 
ing a lenticel, and Fig. 152, depicting the pine 
cone and its parts, can only be described as crude; 
but the photographs of individual plants, of which 
there are many, are much more successful. A 
number of maps are given showing the various 
areas of crop production in the United States, and 
economic plants of all kinds are frequently intro¬ 
duced into the descriptions. The book would 
seem to be most suitable for American students 
beginning the study of agriculture. 

Experimental Organic Chemistry. By Prof. A. P. 
West. (New-World Science Series.) Pp. xiii + 
469. (London: George G. Harrap and Co., 
Ltd., 1921.) ios. 6 d, net. 

Theory and laboratory experiments in organic 
chemistry are combined in this book. Only the 
more important compounds are discussed, and ex¬ 
periments of a difficult or dangerous character 
are purposely omitted. Review tables, giving at 
a glance the chemistry of groups of compounds, 
are supplied at frequent intervals. The theoretical 
part of the book is somewhat less satisfactory 
than the practical, for it is frequently very con¬ 
densed. The book is well printed and illustrated. 
This is one of the very few elementary books on 
organic chemistry which give an accurate de¬ 
scription of fractional distillation. 

Reports of the Progress of Applied Chemistry: 
Issued by the Society of Chemical Industry. 
Vol. v. 1920. Pp. 626. (London: Society of 
Chemical Industry, n.d.) 155. 

The annual reports on the progress of applied 
chemistry issued by the Society of Chemical In¬ 
dustry fulfil the same functions for applied chem¬ 
istry as do the annual reports of the Chemical 
Society for pure chemistry. They constitute a 
most useful and authoritative review of the work 
done during the year. The present volume is the 
work of experts in the various branches of applied 
chemistry, and can be recommended to all who 
wish to keep in touch with the rapid progress of 
chemical technology. 
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